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are diminished by the comedy of the passionate and
melodramatic Irishman.
Bagehot's hostility is of course characteristic. He
could not hero-worship Burke because Burke was a
hero. Indeed, what other man, existing in a prosaic
age, plodding in the humdrum world of affairs,
has ever been so truly a hero? Nearly all his fail-
ings resulted not from the cold meanness of vice,
but from the noble excess of virtue. In all his
words and all his actions there was the same un-
flagging depth and vehemence of feeling, the same
massiveness of character, the same loftiness and
purity of insight. He was a kind of tragic pro-
tagonist, strangely going on and on after the fifth
act, playing his magnificent role endlessly in an
unappreciative world. His great speeches remind
us of the soliloquies of Hamlet and the outbursts of
Othello. They were such as angels might listen to,
though the House of Commons would not. His
philosophy was a Ulysses's bow. No lesser mind
could have bent it. Analysed narrowly and super-
ficially to its logical consequences, it seems a mass
of contradictions. Conceived as Burke conceived
it, it seems the highest wisdom. Had Shakespeare
been a political philosopher, he probably would
have been such a political philosopher as Burke.
And had Burke flourished in 1850 Bagehot would
never have voted for him. Bagehot had a firm
conviction that affairs are dull, and best managed
by dull men. He gave his approval to Sir George
Cornewall Lewis, and sagely suspected the clever
men. And yet his philosophy is so like Burke's that
if the latter could be called the poetry, Bagehot
might be called the prose, of conservatism.